sternation. From these it spread tt> the slaves, and awakened hope in
the bosoms of some two thousand Christians of all nations who were
at Dragut's oars.                                                                 *
To none, however, was the news so welcome as to Prospero. He
had lived through days that were to form the ugliest memories of all
his life, days of listless, stunned despair, most of which had been spent
in the utter idleness to which his numbed Condition doomed him. His
few men had been incorporated in the slave gang of Dragut's galleasse.
He, himself, however, had been left at liberty within the confines of
that prison. Dragut had assigned to him a cabin in the hold, and had
given him, moreover, the freedom of the tabernacle and of his own
table, treating him in spite of the past with the consideration due to a
prisoner of his rank until he should finally take orders about him.
Prospero had remained not merely insensible to this consideration but
resentful of it. He shunned the tabernacle, so as to avoid the Corsair's
company and courtesies, which in all the circumstances seemed no
better than a studied mockery. Yet since he was served at the Corsair's
table, he could not entirely avoid him save at the cost of going without
food, and of that table Dragut did the honours with a joviality which
took no account of his prisoner's torment, his grim silence and
increasingly haggard air,
If he had been concerned to consider himself, Prospero would have
had little cause to give thanks that Doria was at hand and Dragut
trapped. But since he could now dismiss the unspeakable horror
hitherto constantly before him of the fate Sinan had intended for
Gianna, his spirit soared in thankfulness, and it was an almost airy
Prospero who confronted Dragut on his return from Houmt-es-Sounu
Preoccupied by his own peril, Dragut did not at first remark this
change. He brooded measures to be taken, even whilst he believed
them futile, so as to parry the blow that threatened him. He ordered
and supervised the landing of a dozen of his most powerful cannon.
He sent for the old Khadab, the Sheik of Djerba, and induced him to
impress into Corsair service a couple of thousand Berbers to aid
Draguf s own slaves in the swift construction of a fort on the promon-
tory at the entrance of the straits, where the landed ordnance was to be
mounted. Then, without staying to dine, he was away again to
supervise in person the erection of that stronghold. Under the hard-
driven labours of Berbers and slaves swarming there like a colony of
ants, the earthworks seemed to rise out of the ground before the eyes of
the beholder. Date palms were felled, and the tough brown boles,
over sixty feet in length, went with even tougher, age-old tamarisks, to
make a parapet behind a breastwork of osier gabions which Berber
men and women were feverishly weaving and filling with earth as soon
as they were in position.
In a matter of hours, almost by the time that panting, sweating,
naked slaves had dragged the ordnance to the site, the work was
miraculously accomplished, and it remained only to emplace the
ponderous guns. To this task the slaves were set before they could
rest their aching limbs and breathe at case again.
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